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XXXITI.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis ;’— 


Srrs,—In the notice pubhshed in the April number of 
‘The Ibis,’ p. 213, on my paper on the subgenus Glodicera, 
it is stated that, of the Globicera section of the genus Car- 
pophaga, I recognize seven species, all of which, with one 
exception, are found in the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The 
reviewer also says that “ C. myristicivora has a more western 
range than the other six species, frequenting nearly the entire 
New-Guinea area, including many of the adjoining islands.” 
As to the last statement the reviewer is quite in error. I have 
stated in the most distinct way that C. myristicivora, from 
what we know, inhabits, besides the western islands of Sal- 
watty, Batanta, Mysol, Waigiou, Rawak, Ghemien, Gagie, 
and Guebéh, the west coast of the northern peninsula of New 
Guinea ; from no other place in New Guinea but Sorong 
have I seen C. myristicivora. As to the other six species, one, 
C. pacifica, inhabits nearly all the islands between Savage 
Island (to the east of the Fricndly Islands) and the eastern 
Papuan islands, as far as D’Urville Island on the northern 
coast of New Guinea; C. rubricera and C. rufigula live in the 
eastern Papuan islands ; and only the remaining three species 
are confined to one or another group of the Polynesian 
islands—that is, C. oceanica to the Caroline and Pelew 
Islands, C. aurore and C. wilkesi to Aurora Island and 
Tahiti, both of the Society group, respectively. 

Yours &c., 
T. SALVADORI. 


Sirs,—The receipt by the last mail of the ‘Zoological 
Proceedings ° for 1876, part 3, sent me at once to identify, by 
the light of my friend Howard Saunders’s Incid paper “On 
the Sterninæ,” the “ Noddies” I obtained in Fiji. I at once 
saw that the bird which, guided by Finsch and Hartlaub’s 
‘ Fauna Centralpolynesiens,’ I have always identified as Anous 
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leucocapillus, Gould, is not that bird, but the A. melano- 
genys of Gray. All notices therefore of the “ Noddy ” under 
the former name in my writings on the birds of Fiji must 
be read as for the latter species. 

My identification of A. stolidus, obtained during the hurri- 
cane on Turtle Island, is correct. 

Of the true A. leucocapillus, Gould, I have a fine specimen 
obtained off New Britain. None of my specimens, how- 
ever, are as light as those figured by Mr. Saunders. The 
sooty colour is darker, the black marks about the cyes are 
intensely black ; and the top of the head (the cap) is coloured 
as In fig. 1 of his plate. 

A careful revision of the other Gulls procured shows me 
that they are all rightly determined. 

I may add that we have recently obtained a specimen of 
Sterna melanauchen, Temm., in non-breeding plumage on the 
islands off Noumea. It fell to my son’s gun among a flock 
of S. gracilis. 

Add to Mr. Saunders’s remarks on Sterna nereis, Gould 
(p. 663), that it breeds in New Caledonia. 

The birds procured on Fiji and identified as Sterna panaya 
(=anestheta, Scop.), show the peculiarity of the webbing in 
the foot figured by Mr. Saunders (p. 665). 

The Gygis alba (=candida) procured at Eooa (Tongatabu) 
accords with the head of that species as figured (p. 668). 

Sterna bergii, Licht., was obtained in all stages, mottled, 
young, and adults (g and 9), breeding and non-breeding, 
We have it here also, 

Yours &c., 
E. L. LAYARD. 


Noumea, New Caledonia, 
January 22, 1879. 


Srrs,—Being in possession of a pair of living examples of 
that rare Parrot, Lorius chlorocercus, Gould, perhaps a few 
notes on their habits may not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers. 

My pair are supposed to be male and female, and are quite 
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young birds, although fully fledged. Mr. James Masler, the 
mate of a vessel plying to the Solomon Islands, who presented 
them to me in return for some kindness which he alleges I 
showed him in Fiji, states that they were procured by the 
natives of Savai (one of the Solomon group) from a hole in a 
tree, both from the same nest, and that they are male and 
female. I observe that the bird we call the male has a small 
elongated spot of red feathers on the bare black space in a 
line between the top of the eye and the nostril. He is also 
the master of the other, and much the noisiest and most active, 
answering to our call, and filling the air with his numerous 
notes. Whether all these are natural or, in part, artificial, I 
do not know; some of them bear a wonderful resemblance to 
the words “ Joey,” or “ pretty Joey,” by which names Marler 
had christened them. He also pipes a long shrill whistle, and 
has numerous other flute-like notes, and sounds as of a hearty 
“kiss” being given. We have never heard the female say 
“ Joey ;” and sheis generally more silent than the male. The 
iris is pale brick-red ; and between that and the black pupil is 
a narrow white circle. 

Mr. Marler kept these birds three months in a small cage 
made out of an old gin-case; I have had them two more ina 
large airy cage built on purpose. When they first entered it 
they could not use their wings in the least, could not even reach 
the centre pereh from the wire sides to which they clung. 
They scldom use the wings now, but sometimes stand on their 
perch and vibrate them with wonderful rapidity. This 
makes me think that their flight when at liberty would be 
very swift. 

They rarely descend to the lower perches, except for food, 
and never by any chance touch the ground, except from a 
fall when fighting; and then they scramble up again as soon 
as they can. In their wild state they never descend to 
the earth. 

They feed on bread soaked in sugar and water (drinking 
large quantities of the latter well sweetened), potatocs, a 
little boiled rice, ripe pawpaw fruit, and especially boiled 
yams. For a long time we apprehended they would starve 
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rather than go to the ground for their food; so I hit on the 
device of hanging it to a wire swinging loose in the cage. 
To this they instantly resorted, holding it steady with one 
foot, and tearing it with their bills. They are very wasteful, 
throwing down large pieces ; and only rarely will they reach, 
head down, from a pereh to reeover a fallen lump, which 
they then hold in their claws, mutually feeding from the 
same morsel. 

They hang and feed in any position, holding sometimes by 
one foot and twisting round in every direction. Often in 
their play or battles they will simultaneously grasp claws and 
struggle to upset each other. 

The male, though allowing himself to be handled by my 
son, showed from the first an unbounded antipathy to a ser- 
vant-girl, attacking her with bill and claws, accompanied by 
piereing cries, whenever she approaches the cage. The girl 
says all parrots show this antipathy to her. 

When drinking they lap their sugar and water with great 
rapidity. Their bills are slightly immersed, and kept some- 
what open; and between the mandibles the tongue may be 
seen swiftly protruded and withdrawn. 

If they wish to eross one another on the perch, the female 
performs a rapid evolution, throwing herself underneath, and 
coming up on the other side, without losing her hold, de- 
scribing a circle in fact, the male passing through the centre 


while she is below him. 
E. L. LAYARD. 


Noumea, January 20, 1879. 


British Museum, May 1, 1879. 

Sirs, I have just received, within the last weck, a copy of 
Mr. E. P. Ramsay’s paper entitled “Contributions to the 
Zoology of New Guinea,” parts l and 2, which was read by 
him before the Linnean Society of New South Wales on the 
30th September, 1878. In this paper I find that two species 
published by me in the April number of the ‘ Annals,’ Apros- 
mictus broadbenti and Pecilodryas fluvicincta, have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Ramsay as Aprosmictus chloropterus and Eo- 
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psaltria placens. Itis very much to be regretted that a new 
species cannot come from such an out-of-the way place as 
South-eastern New Guinea without being burdened at once 
with useless synonyms. It is the more annoying in the pre- 
sent instance, as Mr. Broadbent’s collection was sold to the 
British Museum with a distinct understanding that it was a 
direct consignment to England, and that no portion of it had 
been distributed elsewhere. It would appear, however, from 
Mr. Ramsay’s paper, that most of his supposed noveltics were 
theresultof Mr. Broadbent’s exertions. I trust that my brother 
ornithologists will accept my assurances that, had I suspected 
that any portion of the collection had been sent to Syduey, I 
should have held my hand before writing about the series in 
the Museum, and should have waited for Mr. Ramsay’s paper. 
The latter arrived, unfortunately, too late for me to stop the 
publication of my diagnoses in the ‘ Annals.’ 

Most of the species described by Mr. Ramsay will, I think, 
be found to possess names already; and, at the request of my 
friend Count Salvadori, I have given him my opinion upon 
the majority of these supposed novelties*, 

I am &c., 
R. BowpLER SHARPE. 


British Museum, May 5, 1879. 
Sırs—By an oversight I have named a Flycatcher in the 
fourth volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Birds,’ p. 311, Rhipidura 
saturata, from Tasmania, without noticing that this name is 
already occupied by Count Salvadori (Ann. Mus. Civie. Gen. 
xii. p. 323). I wish therefore to call the Tasmanian bird 

Rhipidura diemenensis. 
IE ATN RO 
R. BowDpLER SHARPE. 


Brighton, March 7. 
Sixs,—A residence of some months in Brighton has given 
me unusual opportunities of investigating three forms of 


* Cf. Salvadori, supra, p. 317. 
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British birds, to none of which does Mr. Dresser give ade- 
quate, much less separate, notice in his admirable work, now 
approaching its completion, the ‘ Birds of Europe.’ These 
three are the large form of Saxicola enanthe, the small form 
of Atgialitis hiaticula, and the red-breasted form of Anthus 
obscurus. 

As regards the Wheatear, Mr. Dresser says, “ ornithologists 
living on the south coast of England say that the birds which 
arrive first vary in size from those that arrive later; but I 
find that the size of examples from various localities varies 
considerably,” &c. I confess I fail to see the force of this 
“but” as neutralizing the undoubted results of observations 
by several ornithologists, Mr. Gould, Mr. E. T. Booth, and 
others. Whatever may be the variations in the size of S. 
enanthe, if we take its whole range from Greenland to Egypt, 
it is quite certain that on our south coast it is sharply divided 
into two races, the larger of which is not seen till late in 
April, and oftener not till May. Gould found it in May on 
the Kentish coast; Schlegel found it in May on the opposite 
coast; and the only onc I ever saw in Kent was on the Ist of 
May. Now Mr. Dresser does not even say which race arrives 
first ; still less does he give dates, and much less does he ac- 
knowledge that there are other differences. But Mr. E. P. 
Booth and other authorities on the larger race agree in saying 
that it is a much more arboreal bird than the other, which I 
can corroborate ; for the Kentish specimen above alluded to 
was shot from the top of a high walnut-tree. But, besides 
this, it retains a rich reddish buff throat and breast in May, 
while the smaller bird has,the same parts pale buff. 

It is the same as regards Mr. Dresser and the smaller Ring- 
Dottrel, and again with the Vinous-breasted Roek-Pipit. Mr. 
Dresser assumes that the small size of the former and the 
vinous breast of the other are the on/y marks of distinction. 
Now the lesser Ring-Plover is distinctly darker on the upper 
surface, as has been repeatedly pointed out in ‘The Ibis ;’ 
and the legs are of a deeper shade of orange. Mr. Dresser 
does not mention the fact that it is only a summer migrant 
to these shores, arriving in May, when the large form is 
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already breeding. He also instances the fact of a Red-Sea 
specimen agrecing in size with a small Sussex specimen, 
rather as if that disproved the existence of a smaller race. I 
do not quite sce that; for as the smaller bird docs not stay 
with us in the winter, but arrives in May, it is obviously a 
southern bird, and in point of fact has been recorded as occur- 
ring in Egypt, Malta, Natal, India, South China, and Hainan. 
There is therefore nothing surprising in a Red-Sea specimen 
agreeing with a small Sussex specimen. Mr. Dresscr adds 
that his Egyptian examples agree with our British species, 
which leaves it open to doubt whether they are small in 
size or dark in colour. Shelley considers that the small 
dark form prevails to the exclusion of the other in Egypt. 
Those I saw at Damictta last spring were decidedly dark in 
colour compared with those I found in Iceland and Sutherland. 

Lastly, as regards the vinous-breasted form of Rock-Pipit, 
Mr. Dresser figures what he calls a very fine specimen of the 
vinous-breasted varicty in his plate; but to my eye the colour- 
ing is dull buff, not vinous at all. A really good specimen 
has the breast bright rosy, as may be seen in Mr. Booth’s 
museum at Brighton. But there is another strong point of 
distinction in this form, viz. the grey tinge of the head and 
nape in spring. Many of the back-feathers are also washed 
with slaty grey, particularly towards the rump. Apart from 
this, I doubt the Rock-Pipit’s ever being of such a clear pale 
greyish olive above, or so thinly spotted below as the Anthus 
rupestris, although Mr. Dresser and Mr. Booth unite in affirm- 
ing that 4. rupestris and A. obscurus are undistingwshable in 
winter plumage. I have an A. rupestris distinguishable by 
traces of grey in the upper plumage, but with no vinous co- 
louring on the breast ; and this bird differs most conspicuously 
from a true Rock-Pipit, which, if not in winter, is, at any 
rate, not in strong summer plumage. The 4. rupestris is a 
pale greyish-olive bird, with faint traccs of slaty grey on the 
head and back, and the breast distinctly striped on a whitish 
gronnd, while the A. obscurus is a brownish-olive bird, almost 
as brownas a Thrush, and thickly, almost continuously striped 
on the breast. The contrast is very strong indced, though 
possibly other specimens may come nearer together. 
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To speak generally, and not specially of Ring-Plovers, 
Wheatears, or Rock-Pipits, I cannot sce that any reason 
exists for ignoring or slurring over well-marked races of birds, 
whether one is a “lumper” or “splitter.” Not one of the 
three forms I have specified has been properly described by 
Mr. Dresser. Surely any considerable homogeneous body of 
individuals breeding together and flocking together (asa rule), 
apart from their congeners, is worthy of some recognition and 
description if not of a Latin name! and what matter if they 
breed with the nearest forms, as Corvus corone with C. cornix, 
or vary towards them ? 

It may be asked, What is the real scientific value of 
the information that Mr. Dresser, or somebody else, has 
“united” two very different forms, because intermediate 
varieties have been found, or because the winter plumages 
are similar, &c.? 

To this I reply that to say that one bird is a form of an- 
other, which we have strictly defined to be different, is, I fancy, 
illogical to begin with: but it is also unscientific; for modern 
zoology tends to show that one nearly allied form is as good 
as another, both being equally descended from some primi- 
tive type. Why, then, these often-attempted suppressions of 
well-marked forms ? 

Yours &c., 
CLIFTON, 


Cobham Hall, May 3. 

Strs,—Having visited the north of Iceland last summer, I 
am induced to send you a few notes on the birds I saw there. 

I observed a good many birds on the voyages out and home, 
such as the Common, Herring-, Kittiwake, and Lesser Black- 
backed Gulls, Common and Arctic Terns, Greater and Manx 
Shearwaters, Stormy Pctrels, Fulmars, Great, Pomatorhine 
and Buffon’s Skuas, Puffins, Arctic Puffins, Guillemots, Briin- 
nich’s Guillemots, Black Guillemots, Cormorants, Gannets, 
and Little Auks. In one instance I saw a Ringed Plover hotly 
pursued by a Skua; and we once had as many as cleven of 
the little Buffon’s Skuas round the ship. Unfortunately I 
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omitted to note the latitude in which I met with all these 
sea-birds. I am pretty sure, however, that the Kittiwake 
was the only Gull I saw in Icelandie seas. After I landed 
I met with the Great Black-backed Gull, and I think I once 
saw an immature Ivory Gull. It was singular that I never 
once saw a Black-headed Gull on either voyage. I did not 
meet with the Common Tern after leaving British waters. 
Fulmars were very common round Iceland. Once I thought 
I saw a Storm-Petrel, but not, I think, near Iceland. The 
Great Skua was the only Skua that I saw off the coast of 
Iceland; but I saw Buffon’s Skua at no great distance, and 
Richardson’s Skua was common on land: I found a frag- 
ment of an egg, but could not find the nest. The large Puffin 
with dark grey cheeks was the only form seen near Iceland ; 
and, curiously enough, I did not see a single thin-billed Guil- 
lemot in those waters; thcy were all the thick-billed Briin- 
nich’s Guillemot. With a good glass the whitish ridge of the 
upper mandible was clearly visible. I saw no Razorbills at 
all, and no Cormorants anywhere near Iceland. Gannets 
were common nearly everywhere; and I saw one or two Little 
Auks off the coast. I did not see any Shearwaters very near 
Iceland; but I saw two sorts—one large and deep brown, and 
the other smaller and blacker: I have little doubt these were 
the Greater and Manx Shearwaters. Black Guillemots were 
very abundant in Icelandic waters. 

On land I only visited two loealities, at no distance from 
each other—Melstade and Borg—a little east of where the 
north-western peninsula, somewhat resembling Britain in 
shape, juts out from the mainland. Of birds of prey I saw 
two pairs of Sea-Eagles (they are said to watch the shallows 
for salmon), two Iceland Falcons, and a Merlin or two. I 
onec saw a Merlin on the gable-end of Melstade church. The 
Snow-Bunting was very common, and the Wheatear, White 
Wagtail, and Meadow-Pipit fairly so. I thought the last- 
named seemed rather grey and mealy in plumage. The 
Raven was common, as also the Rock-Ptarmigan, which had 
“ spreaker ” young ones, able to fly before we left at the end 
of July. (My companion, 1 should have said, was the Hon. 
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G. N. Dawnay.) The Golden Plover was, of course, nume- 
rous; but I only succeeded in finding one lct ofeggs. Ringed 
Plovers were fairly common in suitable places. I only saw 
one Turustone, and one or two pairs of Oystercatchers. 
Redshanks and Purple Sandpipers were common ; and I found 
a nest of the latter on high ground, containing three young 
ones just hatched, and an egg on the point of hatching. All 
these nests were found in July, we having arrived in Iceland 
just at the end of Junc. I saw a single pair of the Grey 
Phalarope as we steamed up the fiord to Bordeyei. On shore 
Red-necked Phalaropes were very abundant; but I could not 
finda nest. Snipes were fairly common ; and thcir bleating, 
which I heard for the first time, was incessant. When drum- 
ming they seemed always to make the downward sweep to 
the right. Is this always so, I wonder? Dunlins were in 
extraordinary abundance, and they struck me as being very 
small and grey in colour—the small race, no doubt. Their 
habit of acting page to the Golden Plovers was well illustrated. 

The Whimbrel was in great numbers ; but I could not find 
a nest either of this bird or the Redshank and Dunlin. We 
found one Snipe’s nest with eggs and a single young one just 
hatched. We also saw some Ringed Plover jnst hatched, 
and one or two young Whimbrels a few weeks old. Geese we 
saw nothing of, as we did not go high enough up the hills, 
but we saw several pairs and small parties of Hoopers, one 
single bird allowing quite a near approach. 

I found a lot of Teal in an inland pool, where there was 
plenty of covert; and there were one or two broods in the 
pools near the mouth of the Melstade river. These pools in 
the low grounds were splendid places for birds. There were 
as many as forty-one Wild Ducks in one flock there, besides 
broods ; also Eiders, Pintails, Long-tailed Ducks, and Harle- 
quin Ducks, all with young broods. We saw onc small flock 
of Harlequins, chiefly males. The croak of the female bird 
is very harsh. We saw a few Scanps, and at least one Scoter. 
Dawnay described one Duck which he saw on the river as 
black with white on the wing; but it also had white on the 
head; so I suppose it would not do for the Velvet Scoter. 
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Possibly it was a dark specimen of the Icelandic Golden-cye, a 
bird which I failed to sce myself. Mergansers were common ; 
and in the flocks I thonght I saw a few Goosanders. Two 
pairs of Horacd Grebes, and numerous Northern and Red- 
throated Divers complete my list. I saw one young one of 
the last species. There being no trees or bushes whatever 
where we were, we had no chance of secing the Redwing 
Mealy Redpoll, or Northern Wren. One curious circum- 
stance I noticed was a male Scaup keeping company with a 
female Long-tail; but whether they had bred together was 
more than there was evidence to show. The Arctic Terns, 
of which we saw many eggs, were very bold, and one struck 
me hard with its bill. A great panic in their ranks one day 
led me to notice an Iceland Faleon flying along. Our 
friends Messrs. H. Tollemache and A. Hay Gordon, who 
went to the Laxa river, found the Iceland Golden-eye pretty 
numerous. Golden Plovers, well stewed, a young wild Duek 
and an old one, and a young Pintail, formed welcome addi- 
tions to our diet of preserved meat &e.; but a Whimbrel 
proved tough and inedible. We were much struck by the 
height at which the Northern Divers flew. Frequently we 
should have failed to see them but for their rattling kak-kak- 
kak, resembling the noise which Herons make sometimes. 
The wild trumpet-hke laugh of the Long-tailed Ducks was 
very striking. It is just hke a man imitating a bugle-call, 
and is the last sound one expects a Duck to make. The 
favourite note of the Red-throated Diver is a sort of heugh, 
hike a horse sneezing. Altogether, though not rich in species, 
Iceland is a splendid country wherein to study the habits of 
Snipes, Golden Plovers, Dunhns, Swans, Ducks, Divers, &c., 
which rarely, if ever, are to be found breeding near one’s 
home in England. What with Swans, Richardson’s Skuas, 
Divers, and Long-tailed Ducks, the variety of strange cries 
is very rich. 

I would only add that, if the small Dunlin is really pale in 
colour when the large Dunlin is red, then there is a hitherto 
unnoticed difference between the races. 

Yours &e., 
pranama CLIFTON, 
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Sirs, —I notice that in the April number of ‘The Ibis’ 
Mr. Henry Secbohm, referring to the Curlew Sandpiper, 
makes the remark— The eggs of this bird and those of the 
Knot are now the two great prizes left for British oologists to 
try and secure.” Unfortunately for British enterprise, this 
has not been left for our cousins to “secure.” One of my 
own countrymen—perhaps not aware that matters had been 
thus arranged, but supposing the right of discovery an open 
one, and not exclusively that of the sons of “the fast-anchored 
isle ”—has committed the indiscretion of discovering the eggs 
of Tringa subarquata. 

Mr. Ludwig Kumlien, Naturalist to the Expedition sent to 
the Cumberland region, was so fortunate as to find the Curlew 
Sandpiper breeding in North Greenland, near Christianshaft, 
in the summer of 1878. He mentions the species as not un- 
common. Several eggs were procured, through the attentions 
of Governor Fencken. Two examples of the eggs were 
brought home by My. Kumlien; and these are now in the col- 
lection of the Smithsonian Institution. During a recent visit 
to Washington I availed myself of the opportunity to examine 
these specimens ; and from the notes then taken I send you 
the following description :— 

One of these eggs measured 1:52 inch m length by 1:05 

inch in its greatest breadth. Its ground-colour is thickly 
marked with blotches of two shades of umber-brown ; one of 
these shades is quite light, the other much darker. These 
are most numerous on and around the larger end, and are in 
a somewhat longitudinal direction, with a tendency also to a 
spiral course. There are also a few spots of a very dark 
(almost a black) colour on the larger end. 
ı The other egg measures 1:47 inch by 1:04 inch, and is of a 
much more pyriform shape. Its ground-colour is a very light 
greenish drab, with rather sparse markings of a deep umber. 
The markings are larger and more confluent about the greater 
end of the egg, where they are chiefly disposed in a circular 
ring. The rest of the egg is sparsely marked with the same. 
About the larger end are a few very dark markings. 

The two eggs, as you will notice, differ somewhat in their 
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shape, and present also something of a contrast in their 
ground-colours. 


233 Beacon Street, Boston. Tuomas M. Brewer. 


P.S.—The readers of ‘ The Ibis’ may be interested to know 
that Dr. James C. Merrill, Surgeon in the U.S. Army, who 
gave us such an interesting paper on the birds of the Rio 
Grande valley, in Texas, has changed his quarters to new and 
almost equally promising fields for research. These are to 
the very upper waters of the Missouri, in Northern Montana. 
His station is Fort Shaw, situated on a high platcau, at an 
elevation of some 5000 feet, and close to the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains. While we cannot expect him to add 
so many new species to our fauna, he will doubtless do much 
that is much more desirable—throw light upon the movc- 
ments and habits of many species which are known to us 
almost wholly by name and dress alone. Fort Shaw is our 
most northern outpost, and is not far from the border-line. 


Strs,—I beg you to find room in ‘The Ibis’ for the fol- 
lowing notes on the recent rediscovery of Notornis mantelli, 
and on two Cassowaries living now in the Imperial Menagery 
at Schoenbrunn. 

Herr Hofrath von Hochstetter has had the kindness to com- 
municate to me a letter received from Dr. J. von Haast, in 
which the latter announced that at Lake Te Cluan a speci- 
men of Nofornis had been caught by dogs. Dr. von Haast had 
already arranged an expedition to get the rare bird; Dr. W. 
Buller and the taxidermist Reisclell will accompany him. 
He is now quite sure that a bird seen by him at a great dis- 
tance on a former occasion was the Notornis. 

The rich series of living animals brought last summer by 
Terr Kraus, the indefatigable traveller and collector, from a 
voyage to Sumatra and Java, which now adorns the Imperial 
Menagery at Schoenbrunn, contains two young Cassowarics, 
which I believe to belong undoubtedly to Casuarius beccarii, 
Sclater*. They are considerably smaller than C. galeatus ; 
the casque is as yet little clevated ; the plumage black, but with 


* P. Z.S. 1875, pp. 87 & 527, pl. lviii. 
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some remnants of brownish colour ; the head is light greenish 
blue; the neck deep blue; the nuchal patch orange, a maxil- 
lary stripe yellow; the two short appendices of the hardly 
conspicuous caruncle are white, washed with blue. 

These birds were presented to the Emperor by the Javan 
Prince Manghohe Megoro IV. and his son, Prince Gondhoe 
Sigwojo; they were bought in a harbour of Java or Sumatra; 
and the Princes asserted that they had been bronght from 
Timor. 

Should this habitat be correct it would be a fact of great 
interest for geographical distribution, as at present no species 
of Cassowary from the island of Timor is known. 

- It is also not without interest that the Javan Princes 
remarked that Timor in former times was in connexion with 
the Australian continent. 

The specimens at Schoenbrunn agree very well with the 
bird described and figured by Mr. Sclater* in the year 1875, 
which was transmitted to the Zoological Society of London 
by Sir James Fergusson from New Zealand. This specimen 
was, when very young, together with a similar one, obtained 
in 1873 by the officers of H.M.S. ‘ Basilisk’ from the natives 
of Tonan, or Cornwallis Island, in the Torres Straits, four 
miles from the south coast of New Guinea, seventy miles from 
the opposite coast of Cape York. The natives said that they 
had caught the bird on the coast of New Guinea. 

Mr. Sclater+ believed it probable that this Cassowary 
would belong to C. salvadorii, Oustalet ; but more recently 
he seems of the opinion that the last-named bird would be 
not specifically different from C. beccarii ft. 

The specimens at Schoenbrunn are also (allowing for 
their difference of age) in accordance with the descriptions 
and figures given by Signors D’Albertis and Salvadori § of 
several individuals of C. beccarti from the Fly River. 

Yours &e., 


Vienna, May 1879. PELZELN. 
* P. Z.S. 1875, p. 527, pl. lviii. (head and neck). 
t P.Z. S. 1873, p. 214, note. 1 Ibis, 1879, p. 96. 


§ “Catalogo degli uccelli raccolti di L. M. D'Albertis durante la 
secouda e terza esplorazione del fiume Fly negli anni 1876 e 1877” in 
‘ Annali del Museo Civico di Genova, xiv. (1879), p. 120. 
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Kilmory, Lochgilphead, N. B., 
May 21, 1879. 

Sirs,—It may interest some of your readers to know of two 
instances of the Tawny Owl (Syrniun aluco) brecding in a 
rabbit’s burrow in this neighbourhood. Although noted by 
some ornithological writers as occasionally building on the 
ground, the selection of a hole for its nest has not, so far as 
I am aware, been before recorded. As Professor Newton 
(to whom I wrote) remarks, this selection may be con- 
sequent on the paucity in Argyllshire of hardwood trees of 
sufficient age and size to furnish hollow trunks and holes, 
and the habit may be in process of becoming hereditary. 

The instance which came under my own notice was a nest 
of five eggs : one had rolled away into a branch of the burrow ; 
the others were nearly hatched in the second week of April. 

I enclose a letter of Mr. Bruce, of Ederline (at the foot of 
Loch Awe), which gives particulars of a similar case in 1876. 

Yours &c., 
J. W. P. ORDE. 


[Mr. Bruce writes as follows :—“ April 18th, 1876. Found 
its nest in a rabbit-hole, about two feet decp, in a sloping 
bank. Thenest contained four young Owls, differing greatly 
in size: two were (I should say) at least ten days older than 
the other two, and no two of them looked quite of the same 
age; they were covered with whitish down, and kept their 
cyes shut. ‘The nest also contained a rat and two mice, 
freshly killed, and with their heads taken off.’’—Kpp.] 


Heligoland, June 7th, 1879. 

Sirs,—Since I reported last on the rare and occasional 
visitors to this island a page has been added to my journal 
that vies with the most prominent of these records, carried 
on now over a period of nearly forty years. My late captures 
are :— 

Emberiza pyrrhuloides (April 24th). An old male in the 
most perfect nuptial phamage. This species has never before 
been obtained here, and consequently forms a most welcome 
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addition to my cabinet, as well as to the list of the birds of 
this island. 

Alauda pispoletta (May 26th). A fine old female; its 
ovary highly developed, and plumage very perfect. This 
acquisition also increases the catalogue of the birds of Heligo- 
land by one, as, in spite of my vigilance respecting the smaller 
Larks, I had up to the present time not been able to detect 
this much-coveted prize, whilst Alauda brachydactyla has 
been captured at least thirty times. The most cursory glance 
will show the difference between these two nearly allied 
species, one of the most characteristie distinetions being the 
relative length of the longest primaries and the longest 
tertial, which latter feather reaches, in the closed wing of A. 
pispoletta, to the tip of the sixth primary only, whilst in A. 
brachydactyla it comes down very nearly to the tips of the 
longest of these quills. Besides this distinction, the well- 
defined blackish-brown marks on the feathers of the upper 
breast and sides of A. pispoletta are never to be mistaken for 
those scarcely visible obsolete blotches with which its near 
cousin is somctimes marked on the breast. Putting aside the 
long spur, A. pispoletia is, in its entire markings, as well as in 
its more lengthened mould, a Sky-Lark in miniature; whilst 
A. brachydactyla resembles more the short and roundish form 
of the Crested Lark. 

The next highly interesting capture, though the species has 
been obtained here once before, consists of a fine male of 

Phylloscopus viridanus (May 30th). This bird is an 
old male in fine plumage, unfortunately rather riddled with 
dust-shot. Still I managed, with an extra dose of patience, 
to produce one perfect side of this pretty and delicate War- 
bler. The plumage of this specimen is much more silky 
in appearance, and the yellow of the nnderparts a somewhat 
paler and more pure sulphur-yellow, than that of the spe- 
cimen shot here last autumn (vide Ibis, 1879, p. 102). A 
similar difference existed between the only spring specimen 
of P. superciliosus and the specimens obtained here during 
their autumnal migration. 

Finally, a very perfeet old male of Emberiza melanocephala 
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was brought to me on the 8rd of June. Curiously enough, 
two years ago, on the very same day, the same boy killed a 
young male of the same species by flinging a stone at it. Of 
this fine Bunting I have now obtained altogether five adult 
males in spring plumage, three old females, and two young 
males. Out of the whole number one young male only was 
shot here in autumn, all the remainder during the first half 
of June—tbus testifying to the rule that south-eastern species, 
from the Caspian provinces, Arabia, Asia Minor, and Grecce, 
stray beyond their normal bounds, with very rare exceptions, 
in spring only; whilst the natives of Eastern and North- 
eastern Asia are given to making such cxtra trips almost 
entirely during their autumnal migrations. 

The specimen of Phylloscopus viridanus obtained by me last 
autumn came here under circumstances which put its eastern 
origin beyond any doubt; and as little doubt exists that the 
present bird started from Turkestan, or thereabouts, under 
the same impulse which induced Æ. pyrrhuloides, A. pispoletia, 
and Æ. melanocephala to start on an exceptionally long north- 
western journey. 

The bodies of the above four birds I have sent to Prof. A. 
Newton, for his collection of the sternums of birds. 

I am &c., 
H. GårTKe. 


P.S.—This morning (8th of June) a very fine old male of 
Fringilla serinus was shot here, and brought to me. This 
pretty little bird had been seen here only once before, and was 
a desideratum to my collection. British collectors had better 
keep a bright look-out, as it seems there is an uncommonly 
lively move of our friends from the far south-cast. 

P.S. (June 9th).—Just now a fine specimen of Pastor 
roseus has turned np in my garden. 


Proposed Index to Reickenbach’s ‘ Avium Systema Natu- 
rale? —We learn with great pleasure that Dr. A. B. Meyer 
is proposing to issue a General Index to Reichenhach’s ‘ Sys- 
tema Avium Naturale’ and other works. This will be most 
useful ; for, as every one knows who has occasion to use them, 
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Reichenbach’s works are in a most chaotic state of confusion. 
We trust that Dr. Meyer will be able to give the date of issue 
of each part and volume of Reichenhach’s publications, as 
many of them have absolutely no date at all attached to them. 

Proposed New “ Index Zoologicus.”’—We are pleased to be 
able to announce that Mr. 8. H. Seudder, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has undertaken to prepare a new ‘ Nomenclator Zoo- 
logicus.’ This is to be a complete index of all names used in 
zoology. It will embrace all the names in Agassiz’s ‘ No- 
menclator,’ to be marked “ A,” those in Marshals ‘ Nomen- 
clator,’ to be marked “ M,” and those in the successive num- 
bers of the ‘ Zoological Record,’ the object being, not merely 
to give the names, but to show whether a proposed gencric 
name is preoccupied or not. 


The New U.S. National Museum at Washiagion.—From a 
letter of Mr. E. Ingersoll to the ‘ Field’ of April Sth last, we 
extract the subjoined acconnt of the U.S. National Museum, 
for the erection of which, in the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an appropriation of 250,000 dollars was made by 
the last Congress just before its adjournment. 

“The plan, contemplated as a whole, was originally sug- 
gested by Quartermaster-Gen. Meigs, U.S. Army, after care- 
ful inspection of the museums of Europe. It will bea build- 
ing somewhat similar m appearance to those on the Exhibition 
grounds at Philadelphia, though brought into harmony, as far 
as possible, with the Lombardo-Gothic lines of the much- 
abused Smithsonian. It will be 300 feet square, with an area 
of 90,000 square feet—over two acres—and will be divided 
into sixteen exhibition halls. In addition to the public halls, 
the plans provide for about sixty smaller rooms, to be used as 
offices, laboratories, workshops, and store-rooms. These will 
occupy the two-story towers at the corncrs and entrances. 
The central hall, surmounted by a sixteen-sided dome or 
lantern about eighty feet high, will be over fifty feet square. 
Outside of this is a lower roof, about forty feet high, its sup- 
ports inclosing an area 216 feet square. Still further ont- 
side is a third roof, lower than the second, and separated 
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from it by a clerestory, covering a space 40 feet in width on 
all sides of the building. Viewed from any direction, the 
edifice will present the following profile:—A wall 20 feet 
high, broken by numerous broad triple windows ; next a slope 
of roof covering the exterior cloister-like range, and rising 
towards the centre to a height of 30 feet; then the wall of 
the middle range, and beyond an expanse of roof, broken by 
a low clerestory, and studded with windows stretching up to 
the wall of the dome, which in the centre is lifted 80 feet 
above the floor. The plan is diversified by a square two-story 
building at cach corner, by the imposing facade of the main 
entrance in the centre of each side of the structure, and by 
various other features. 

“The ground-plan, as now sketched out, shows a central 
hall about 50 feet square, from which extend four halls, 54 
fect wide and 110 feet long, stretching away to the four main 
entrances. These throughout are as high as the middle range, 
with arched roofs 40 feet or more from the floor. In the four 
angles of this lofty eruciform figure are four large halls, 81 
fect square and 45 feet high, each with a corner touching the 
central hall. Outside of these are eight rooms in the outer 
range, with roofs 25 fect to 30 feet high. These rooms are 
40 fect wide; four of them are 81 feet long, and four 120 feet, 
though the latter have each one corner occupied by a portion 
of one of the corner towers. 

“ Everything will be on one floor, without stairways ox 
second story, no ceiling or fire-proof upper floors being re- 
quired. The single floor will be of concrete, the walls of 
brick, the rafters and framework of iron, the roof of concrete 
and slate. It is expected that the building will be a model 
of cheapness and durability. In the ordinary style of archi- 
tecture for publie buildings in Washington, a house of the 
same capacity would cost several millions of dollars.” 

To this building, when complete, will be transferred the 
whole of the collections made by the various U.S. Exploring 
and Surveying Expeditions, at home and abroad, ineluding 
those of Wilkes, Sitgrcaves, Herndon, Gilliss, Rodgers, and 
other names well known to ornithologists, besides those 
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gathered by the well-known collectors of the Smithsonian 
Institution in different parts of the world. 


The Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass.—The last report of this important scientific 
establishment that has reached us (for 1877-78) gives a gra- 
tifying account of its general progress, by Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz, the curator. Mr. J. A. Allen’s special report on the 
mammals and birds tells us that the “ collection of birds has 
been increased by the addition of 1200 skins (representing 
about 400 species), 145 skeletons (about one fourth of them 
mounted), 30 mounted skulls, 54 sterna and 12 other parts 
of skeletons mounted scparately, 936 eggs, and 195 nests, 
altogether representing not less than 140 species. The acces- 
sions in both these departments represent mainly speeies not 
previously contained in the museum, and were selected genc- 
rally with special reference to filling important deficiencies. 
Several invoices have been received from the Rev. M. M. 
Carleton, of Umballa, India, in the vicinity of which locality 
they werc collected. These, added to Mr. Carleton’s previ- 
ous shipments, represent very fully the mammalian and avian 
faunæ of Northern India. Dr. T. M. Brewer, of Boston, has 
also contributed many nests and eggs of European and Ame- 
rican birds, most of the latter being those of rare species. 
The oological department has been further enriched through 
the purchase of several considerable lots of eggs and nests 
collected in Colorado, California, and other parts of the west, 
embracing a large number of rarities. 


Rare British Birds in the Zoological Society’s Gurdens.— 
A small but interesting addition has lately been made to the 
Zoological Society’s aviaries in the shape of an Alpine Ac- 
centor (Accentor alpinus), which has been received from a 
correspondent in France. It is said to have been captured 
near Marseilles. So far as we know, the Alpine Accentor has 
never been seen alive in captivity before. Another “rare 
British bird” which may be secn in the Society’s Gardens 
at the present time is an example of Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus 
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minor). This was obtained some months ago, and has been 
placed in a pond adjoining one tenanted by the Whooper 
(Cygnus ferus); so that the differences between these two 
allies are readily appreciable on comparison. 

Among the small Waders in the Fish-house are also to be 
now seen examples of the Knot and Grey Plover in full 
summer plumage. 


Obituary.—H. G. L. Rurcnensacn, Med. et Phil. Dr., well 
known to all ornithologists by his ‘ Aviam Systema Naturale’ 
and‘ Vollständige Naturgeschichte der Vogel,’ died in Dresden 
on the 17th of March last, at the age of 86. For the last 
ten years Dr. Reichenbach had lived in retirement, owing to 
physical infirmities, and had given up the post of Direetor of 
the Natural-History Museum and of the Botanie Gardens in 
that city, which he long held. In the former post, as we need 
hardly remind our readers, he has been suceeeded by Dr. A. 
B. Meyer. l l 

VALERIAN von Russow, Conservator of the Zoologieal Mu- 
seum of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, died m 
that eity on the 18th of January last, at the early age of 37 
years, in consequence, we believe, of disease contracted during 
his return from his recent scientific expedition to Turkestan, 
whence he brought back large ard valuable collections. Hr. 
v. Russow was specially acquainted with the birds of the 
Baltie provinces of Russia, and has left behind him a MS. 
work on the ornis of that district, which, it is trusted, may 
be hereafter published. He has been sueceeded in his office 
by Hr. Modest Bogdanow. 

Tuomas Knicut Satmon, a well-known zoological collector 
in South Ameriea, died on the 5th of May last at Guildford, 
at the carly age of 38, of discase of the lungs. Mr. Salmon 
was brought up as a mechanical engineer in the works of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company at Wolverton, 
and was for some years foreman of an engineering establish- 
ment at Guildford. Bemg compelled to abandon his profes- 
sion from delicacy in the lungs, he devoted himself to natural 
history, to which he had always shown a great liking from 
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boyhood, and opened a naturalists’ shop at Guildford. After 
some years passed here, Mr. Salmon’s health rendering it 
necessary for him to seek a milder climate, he proceeded in 
1870 to Medellin, the capital of the State of Antioquia, U. S. of 
Colombia, where, for the last seven years he has been more 
or less continuously resident, in the service of ths State 
Government as engineer. But Mr. Salmon’s heart was in 
the wilds, and he devoted the whole of his leisure time to 
collecting-excursions to different places round Medellin. 
Large collections of mammals, birds, insects, and other 
objects were made and forwarded to his agent in this country, 
Mr. Edward Gerrard, Jr. Mr. Salmon’s collections of birds 
were very large, numbering some 38500 skins, and have 
formed the subject of a memoir by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, 
which was read at the Meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London on the 8rd of June last. 


Breeding of Darwin’s Rhea.—Mr. Beerbohm’s ‘ Wanderings 
in Patagonia’* can hardly be called a scientific work, 
though his adventures are full of interest, and tell us much 
of the Guanacos and other animals of the country. Mr. 
Beerbohm gives us the following details respecting the nest 
and eggs of Darwin’s Rhea (Rhea darwini\, of which we 
believe nothing has yet been published :— 

‘J found the nest to be of the roughest description, being 
simply a hole scooped in the ground, under shelter of a bush, 
and made soft for the young chicks by a few wisps of grass. 

«The number of eggs found in a nest varies from ten to 
forty, being usually about twenty. In size the Patagonian 
Ostrich’s egg is equal to about eight hen’s eggs. 

“Tt is the male bird that hatches the eggs and looks after 
the young,—being, I believe, the only male among birds 
which does so. The period of incubation is from twenty to 
twenty-four days. During rainy weather he never leaves the 
nest, but will sit for six or seven days without feeding. In 

* Wanderings in Patagonia, or Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. 8vo. London, 1879. 
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fine weather he grazes for an hour or two in the evening, but 
never strays far from the nest, as Master Reynard, who is 
always prowling near, would soon make a raid on the eggs. 
It is said that if one egg is broken or abstracted from the 
nest during the absence of the male bird, on returning he 
will immediately detect the theft, and become so furious that 
he will dash the. remaining eggs to pieces, and dance round 
the nest as if frantic. 

“ After the hatching-period the birds lay their eggs pro- 
miscuously about the plains. These eggs are called ‘huat- 
chos’ by the natives. They keep fora long time; and I have 
frequently met with hnatchos in April which, although they 
must have been laid more than six months at that time, were 
still fairly eatable. 

“The Ostrich of Southern Patagonia (Rhea darwini) is 
smaller than the ‘ Avestruz moro’ (Rhea americana), as the 
species which frequents the country near the river Negro is 
called by the natives. 

“The colour of its plumage is brown, the feathers being 
tipped with white, whereas the Moro, as its name indicates, 
is uniformly grey. The R. darwini are extremely shy birds ; 
and as their vision is remarkably acute, it is by no means an 
easy matter to catch them, unless one has very swift dogs to 
hunt with,” 


Progress of Ornithology in India.—On this subject we ex- 
tract the following passages from Mr. W. T. Blanford’s address 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal at their Annual Meeting, 
held on the 5th of February last :— 

“ Birds have, as usual, attracted far more attention than 
any other class of animals, vertebrate or invertebrate, and 
foremost amongst the publications devoted to them must 
be placed Mr. Hume’s Journal of Ornithology for India and 
its dependencies, which continues to appear, under the title 
of ‘Stray Feathers.” By far the greater portion of this perio- 
dical is from the pen of its proprietor and editor; and it is 
difficult to overestimate the energy and hard labour by which 
alone a work of this kind can be published by one busily 
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engaged in official duties. Collections ou the scale of Mr. 
Hume’s have never been made in India before, in any branch 
of the animal kingdom; and much time and care are devoted 
to the determination and description of the large series of 
skins collected. Indeed Mr. Hume may fairly claim to 
have founded a school of ornithology in India; and the great 
attention now given to one of the most interesting classes in 
the animal kingdom by trained observers has no small effect 
in leading to a study of other branches of zoology, less attrac- 
tive perhaps at first, but of equal scientific importance. 

“The whole bird-fauna of British India and its depen- 
dencies, inclusive of Ceylon and Burma, as now known, com- 
prises, according to Mr. Hume’s estimate, about 1700 well- 
authenticated species, whilst only 1008 were enumerated in 
Dr. Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India,’ the Assamese, Burmese, and 
Ceylonese forms not being included. 

“Captain Legge’s ‘ History of the Birds of Ceylon’ is a 
most important work, of which one quarto part, containing 
347 pages, has already appeared. Iam indebted to Mr. Hume 
for an opportunity of seeing an early copy of this part—the 
only copy, I believe, that has reached India; and I can only 
indorse his opinion that it is the best work of the kind de- 
voted to Indian zoology that has yet appeared. Carefully 
and systematically arranged, very much on the model of 
Dresser’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ containing ample descriptions of 
plumage, habits, distribution, and nidification, it is still free 
from discursiveness; and the plates, in which most of the 
species peculiar to Ceylon are represented, are excellent. The 
present part contains the Accipitres, Psittaci, and Picarize.”’ 

We need hardly add that we quite agree with Mr. Blanford 
in his estimate of both these works. 


Date of Prjevalsky’s ‘ Birds of Mongolia’ —In answer to a 
question from Mr. Hume, we believe we may state that the 
ornithological portion of Prjevalsky’s work (which was trans- 
lated and published in Rowley’s ‘ Ornithological Miscellany ’) 
was published at St. Petersburg in 1876, and forms vol, ii. of 
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the original Russian work, of which, however, we have not 
yet succeeded in finding a copy in London. There has been 
a copy ordered for the Zoological Society’s library, which 
will, no doubt, arrive shortly. 


Latest News from Heligoland.—Mr. Gätke, writing June 
llth, begs us to add to his former PSS. a record of the cap- 
ture of another adult Emberiza melanocephala on that day in 
his own garden. Mr. Gätke also states that on the 26th ult. 
a Falco rufipes was scen, although not obtaincd. 


The generic Name Euchætes.—The generic term “ Eu- 
chetes,’’ adopted by me for a Tanager (Huchetes coccineus). 
P. Z. S. 1858, p. 73, from J. Verreaux’s MS., has, I find, 
been previously used in entomology by Dejean (Cat. Coléopt. 
ed. 2, 1834) and by Harris (Cat. Insects Massachusetts, 
1841). I therefore propose to change it into Calochetes. 
There is only one known species of this genus, C. coccineus, 
from Ecuador, of which I have now two specimens—one, 
apparently an “ Indian” skin, from Quito (received from 
Mr. Gould im exchange), and the other obtained by Mr. 
Buckley in Ecuador during one of his recent expeditions.— 
P. L. SCLATER. 


